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Aesthetic Expression and the 
Quality of Life 



Nothing ts more useful than thjs art which Jias no use, 

—Ovid 

A. search for beauty characterizes all cultures. Whether expressed by a 
wicker basket or a bronze statue, a "crazy-wyrk" quilt or an fmpression- 
istic painting, all cultures have demonstrated this continuing need for 
aeaiive^xpressiori. Throughout history this search for beauty has con- 
tributed to a culture's 'Quality of life. For some, aesthetic expressioa 
become^ a career; for nw^t, it becomes a leisure-time pursuit. But for 
all, it determines how particular environment is experienc«it^ 

Aesthetic criteria thdtdetermme the quality of life will vary^rom 
indiv idual* to indiv idual, out most involve^pects of how one interactr* 
with on^s environment. For example, an individual finds satisfaction 
in a vocation that has pleasant surroundings. In today's society, aes- 
thetic criteria are becoming more anctmore a factor in vocationatl selec- 
tion^. Further, with increasing aesthetic sensitivity, people are develop- 
ing a new awareness of the relationship between the environment and 
the quality of life., ^ 

What part does aesthetic education.pJay in improving'the quality of 
'lifej If beauty is meant to erihance the environment, then it must be un- 
derstood to be appreciated. If beauty is meant to be joyful, thenindivid- 
uaU must learn to ej^perience j<Ty. Jo experience the joy of beauty^ then, 
is the purp)Ose of aesthetic education in the schools. - 
, In addition, the opf>ortunities to experience joy are greater in an 
aesthetic environment. Motivation is enhanced because of Students' 
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\ desire io^x|^rience this jo>. This striving for beauty, both in ihe en- 
. viconrhent andwithin the individual, is the basic premise for aesthetic 
;^ edueatipn in tHe turrfculum. Nut onl> should the various arts receive 
^ special attentiotkln the curriculum, they should also permeate the total 
^ curriculum in order to help students understand that beauty exists in 
all aspects of life. Along with basic skills, liberal education, and voca- 
tional preparation, aesthetic education must have an important role in 
jthe lives of students 

I In the final analysis, if education is to contribute to improving the 
ijuality of life in our culture, then thccurriculummust include a strong 
\m component. In this fastback I shall examine the co^^poneats of 
aesthetic education, review some of the (;urrent school programs in the 
arts, and point out some of the needs for improving aesthetic education 
in tour schools. ' *« 



The Arts in Society and Education 

/ must-study politics and war so that my sons may havt liberty^ ^ 
liberty to study mathematics and philosophy, geography, - 
naturaf history* naval architecture, navigation, commerce and 
agriculture; in order to give th^eir children a righ^ to $tudy paint- 
ing, poetry; music, architefture, . 

— John Adams 

Definitions of^qu^lky of life have varied throughout^^Ustb!:y and 
- these definitions changed as the culture changed. For example, irv the 
Middle Ages the quality of life temkd lutLiULTHiround baiic life-sus- 
*taining functions^ such as growing food. But even in thos^^mes, 
various art formsexisted— in religious art, in plays performed by roam- 
ing actors, and in the songs of the troubadors. The tedium of eking oul 
a living was relieved by Hojy Days when the common folk could turn to 
matters not absolutely essential to life sustenance. However, in a period 
when times were grim, the qualT^ of life, of necessity, was determined 
largely by the task^ of basit sijst^nance. ^ ' 

At th|? present time the U.S. is experiencing a cultural renaissance 
the equal of any in history. Only twice in the previous history of West- 
ern culture, dliring the Golden Age of Greece and the northern Italian 
Renaissance, has there been such an outburst of aesthetic activity. The 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has 
provided the leisure time that has made possible the aesthetic revolu- 
tion in the (wentieth century and hopefully the twenty-first century. 

Public opinion in the U.S. supports |fc:reased'einphasis in the arts 
both in communities and in schools. For example, a 1974 Louis Harrys' 
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poH repKift^d that more adults attended uiltuMl c\cn}s than attended 
spectator sfxSrts events In this same poll 69% agreed that arts are ver> 
iniportant to the qiiahty of hfe, and 58% agreed that cuhural facihties 
were ver\ important to business and the economy. Another indication 
of societal c;)ncern for *the arts was that 9 out of 10 believed that 
nuiseiims^theaters. and musual performances make a (ommiiiiity a 
better place in whuh to live, and -a I most as many said that more per- 
formances shoiild be made available. / 

In additioiyo the ipncern expressed for extending the arts in tht 
community, this poll also investigated the arts needs of youths m 
schools. Fare^tample, 9out of 10 thought that children should have an 
exposure to the arts, 61% x)f the parents of late teenagers thpught their 
children should have more opportunities to attend arts events, and 4 
out of 5 sajd thai art lourses shoutd be funded from the regular school 
budget- When askcyJ dbinii specific .yrts actnijies. an overwhelming 
number slated that most arts activities should b^ required. More than 
ihree-c]uarters, for example; insisted that playing a musical instru- 
ment, writing stories or poems, drawing, painting, sculpting, and ^ 
singing should bc^ taught in the secondai^ schocils for credit rather than 
as an extracurricular activity. 

\noiher aspect of the V,S cultural experience, hased moxe upon 
observation than ^tati«ktics, is that ilot only are more Americans in^ 
volve'H as specta^tors at cultural events, but'inore are actively partici- 
" paling in such events. One luetropolitan area recently surveyed indi- 
cated the presence of J3 community drama groups. Almt>st every 
church h^is us amateur choir, while most cor»nmunities have one or 
rjiore amajeur choruses. The town band is an*American Institution. 
While many m<^re statistics and examples could, l^e given, those pre- 
^tnted should suffice to indicate that Americans are currently involved 
in fpc^re artistic activities, attending more cultural events, and are more 
concei;ned with arts than ever before in our history, * 

If schools axe a mirror of the culture, then an increase in emphasis 
upon aesthetics wil| undoubtedly occur during the next several years. 
However, ^ome problems cloud the generally rosy picture of the 
aesthetics activities in this country presented above. Cuts in schools 
budgets, a q-y for "back-to- basics." demands for more rigorous aca-. 
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deiinc standards— all are factors that might dcuer the progress of aesthe- 
iii education in our sthools^oruinaiely, funds from sources other 
than local school boards are becoming a\*ailablc thrdugh federal and 
state educational a^ncie^ and private foundations to^upport pro- 
grams in the arts. , * 

^ As we enter into, the post-industrfal.era, people will have more 
leisure time in which no enjoy and participate ift iiesthetic activities. 
Demographic sjudies^hovv that the number of older i itizens is increas- 
ing. These^people, mai1> of whom are retired, provide a large clientele 
fj^r involvement in the arts. I'hus, a tremendous increase in demand tor 
the arts may be expected within the next few decades as thenumlx^tsin 
this older group increase. 

However, although more leisure time is now available to more 
peop^^ than ever before, there is still a major segmerit of the popula- 
tion vyhich IS poor and does not have the funds to participate in ( ultural 
ac^tMti^s. The poor yxeed to experience beauty in its many aspects 
Indeed, isomc have contended that It is the desire of the poor for a "good 
life" thii has treatise! much (3f the societal ^unjest of the last 10 to 15 
years. While it is not my purpose h^re to argue that such a simplistic 
solution us tin availaliiility (^f more aesthetic opportunities will le>^n 
societal discontent, certainly, mthe name of justice, the arts, which the 
affluent Ln afford, the disadvantaged shoi^Icl be accorjjed. 

F.qua ly distressing is that while many are affluent and have leisure 
time, the e is much dissatisfaction in the liyes-oi many people. People 
with spare time do little of worth >ith it. With exposure toand partici- 

•pation 111 the arts, these people could achieve, over a period of time, 
greater self-awareness and cultural well-being. 
' Irf a society where technology -Ras created^a servue-ojiented 
economy 'cttui more leisure timVfwe could well become a iiTition of 
artists. In such a sc^ciety there would be increasing ehipha^is c^p de- 
veloping peoples' percepiion and sensibilities. Tnder these conditions 
the creation and appreciation of beauty would become a priority in im 
proving the qua^y of life. ^ • ^ ' 




The Process of Aesthetic Development 

We are down to the fundamcntdl formulas of life, in the individ- • 
ual and society, and ihere find our aesthetic principle re- 
siding. ' . *^ ' t 

^ • * ^ ' ^Herbert Read 

' X a develop a pfOgfam of aesthetic education, we must take into con- 
sideration the stages of aesthetic development. As individuals progress 
through childhood and adolescence, they exhibitstagesof aesthetic ex* 
pression^and ippression, not only in the traditioiwl arts disciplines but, 
in all ar^as of school an4 life. Individuals of the same age nmy beat dif- 

% ferent stages of development but th^ a^l ex per fence these facets of acs^ 
ihetic awareness. They are 1) jjerformer, 2) appreiciator, and 3) critic. 
These three s^ges provide a framework for developing a program of 
aesthet*ic education, no ma'tter vN^iat the subject ar^a the learner is 
studying. ' . / ' ^ * 

Perfdrmer. Performing; no matteriShat the area, is a basic form of 
expression in the art^s. The child who sings a nursery rhyme or the 
pailfter who aeates a surrealistic work are both expressing themselves 
by performing. One of the basic goals in aesthetic education is to have 
opportunities express oneself at a Level of sophistication that is com- 
mensurate with one's personal needs, desires, and ability. One might 

^ sing in a chorus* paint by the numSers, perforrpf^it parrs in a play, take 

* photographs on trips— all of these are relatively simple modes of "ex- 
pression which are, nevertheless, quitesatisfyin^. \fost mdiyidualscan 
be expressive at this level in one or more of the arts. .* 

As individuals become more^ deeply involved in any of the arts, they 
strive, for a more sophisticated level of expression, bj singing in the 

^'"cal oratorio sodety, by painting for public exhibitions, or by per* 
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* forming a lead rOle in communii> dramatic producnoils, among * 
others. The* primary Jifft leme beiween these artd the more elementary 
le\els of expression the degree of i>ersoiial commitment gi\en to the 
quality ot the performance. 

At the first level, performing is primarily for the sake of enjoyment 
by the perfotmcr. only the most talented have a deep personal commit- 
ment to more mature levels of expression. Most programs in the ele- 

^ ,nieniar> and sccondar) schools operat(^at,this first lev el on the assump- 
tion that a broad exposure to performing in die v jinous^rts will create 
interest in and.eiyoyfnent of aesthetic experiences by ail students 
Those vMth special niteiests and talents will be encouraged to move to- 
inprv sophisticated levels of performance. • ^ ' * 

However,' to consider artistic expression through performance 
alone i& too narrow a perspective. The singer with a f)eautiful voice, 
. whoisurrableorunwUlingtolistentlosel) (i.e receiving impressidas). 
is at a serious disadvantage ui attempting to become a true artist To be 
crcMUve in any art form requires that there.be impression^bcfore there, 
can b^ expression. Further, the attention to impression and expre*ssion 
should be extended to all areas of life and school curriculu^i. not just 
the, .conventional areas of aesthetic education. The middle school*^ 
youngster budding a Bookshelf needs to be aware 'of the value of a geo- 
metrically pleasing design m his construction. A studeitf prepafing a 
dish in a home economics class needs to be aware of how spices c^n 
enhance the taste and othow decorations can make the dish more appe- 

/ iizing. Th,ese. too, are dimensions of quality of lifetlial reflect a deep- 
felt expression b> the'perform,er (ptTxlucen) in whatever field 

Appiectfttor. Appreciation, utilizing Harry Broudy*s*()hrase. is "en- 
lightened cdenshing." It implies that appreciation iiuolves boi\} the 

f emotions anothe intellect. Without both there c*an be no appreciation 
For students to become appreciators-;the'sjefond facet of acstflttic de- 
J velopment— requires that the school dPeate opportunities for both 
' emolidnal and intelleciual responses to beauty in its various mani- 
festations and to provide ex{xrieric(^ in a valtftng proVss that will Rtve 
students a basis for accepting beauty ^d the arts as an integral part of 
iheir.liv^is. Such valuing, if carried into adult life, could create a dif- 
*fereni lype/oPcolture than /f he cflie we^rrently kn^|^ ^ ' 
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To apprautc is tp |>er('?lve^U*llectuaIl> and emotionally that 
which IS aroiMul us,. I o apprec latt recjuires that an indiv idual receive 
impressions from ttrw siirrourfTlii^gs holistKally rather than through 
the intellect alone. \i is not enough simply to be knowledgeSble about 
musical form ornbout apartuuhlr composer 's work, to a pprtxiate. one 
should hd\€ an emotional re'iixjnse to musual expression as well. Ap- 
preciation can extend to a beautiful sunset, the graceful logic of an 
* algebra problem, as well as to ipv delightful rendeting of a Schubert 
sonata To atte^npt to place a value on any of these experiences, or to 
judge one agnijist,the other is truitlcss. Each must be weighed against 
the ineffable "tightness" inherent in the emotional response it evokes. 

In order' to appreciate, an individual needs to have experienc cs with 
a\ariety of aesthetic areas Out c^f such experiences, the individual will 
<ie\elop criteria, either mtellectual or emotional, for evaluating those 
areas. ^ ' ^ 

Crihc Criticism, involving both analysis and synthesis, is the most 
cognitively sophisticated of the th*rec facets of a<}sthetTr-ilc velopn:\ent, 
VIong with impression and expression, criticism involve^ the addi- 
tional task of jiulging the cjuality of artistic phenomenonyThe act of 
criticisn) presumes a knowledge of the phenomenon being perceived 
and of ihecritc^iia used to determine its excellenc e. Thus, inthe ficlcTof 
fine art the critic shciuld Unaware of the history of the art work, the pur- 
ix)sj cjf the artist, the pcTsonal factors in thj:^ artist's life that may' have 
affected the, creation of ihe art work, and certainly thee ritic must have 
^ an emotional reac tion to the ideas expressed ii^the art work. Without 
such know ledge- the act of criticism is meaningless. Just as a physicist 
who does ncji know Kinstein's wcjrk is not c]ualified to speak of rela- 
tivity, so an art critic who is* not knowledgeable about the work of 
Picasso, IS not quafified lu speak concernTng modern .irt. ^Through 
c*xposurc to many kinds of aesthetic experience's, .students become 
aware of the fundamentals of critic isin. Ihey know that certain sounds 
and sights are considered more worthwfule than inh^^^vn though 
they cannot ahvays articulate the reasons why. ,\i«i.more profound 
level a' critic is able to derive pleasure from the analytical skills in- 
volvVd in judging the cjuality of a woik t>f nrt and at the same time can 
respond emotionally to it. 
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Programs in the Arts: / 
Schools That Work * 



Grea( nations wrirk their autobiographies in three manuscripts, 
(hf book of their de^d^, the book of their^wqrds and the book of 
their art. Not one of tHese books can be understood unless ive read 
the two others, but of the three the only trustworthy one is the 
last. \ 

—John Ruskin 

■ • ' ■ \ 

i he prospects for aesthetic education in ourschools are encouraging 
since the larger Americari cultu\e is stronger in the arts than ever 
before. Through the work Qfvaribusfundiijg agencies, both public and 
private, many programs are now haVing an impact on the arts in oiir 
schools. Xhese efforts, some of which are described In this seaion, have 
created a receptiy^ atmosphere, c \ ^ 
Private funding agencies. One factor cpntributingtp the increasing 

. emphasis onyrfie arts In American culture « the ever expanding funds 
being disbursed by various private agencies to both community and 
school arfS programs. An example is the Jc^hn D. Rockefeller, III.. 

'^Fund. lliis organization has developed a (Comprehensive arts 
educaticjn curriculum by utilizing corpmuniiy arts resources, by 
strengthening individual arts education components, and by 
developing interdisciplinary arts programs. In caVrying out its pro- 
grams the Fund has worked primarily with the LeagOe of Cities for the 
Arts in Education (six large city school districts) and v^th the Ad Hoc 
Coalition of States for the Arts in Education. This latter organization is 
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d ItKisely knit group representing the state education departments of 
nine states Whose effoits are coordinated b> t!ie Fiiiid. W!iile n6t ex- 
|x*nduig large amounts of money, the John D. Rockefeller, III, Fund 
has been extremely mfluential through the leadership it has provided 
and through the intense interest in the arts it has generated in the 
\arioustiiu-s and states involved in its projects This isonl> one group 
conteined vviih atsthetu education, among man>, that are available to 
educators seeking to improve the arts nrtlieu schools. 

Govemfnent fundtng. Even more indicative of wide support for the 
arts IS the increasing funding from fecieral and state agencies Three of 
the more influential ones are. the Alliance for Arts Eilucation, the edu- 
cation compone*nt of the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C., which is supported by the Center and the United 
^t^iaies D<»p<irtmeiit of Education,* the Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational l.al>oratory. (CEMREL). sponsored by the National Insti- 
tute of Education of the Department of Education, and the Artists-in- 
Schools Program, supported bv the National Endowment foi the Arts 

Ihe Alliance for Arts Education was established in 1973 for the 
pur|x)se of strengthening arts education on a national level. One of its 
first projects was the development G^state committees composeciof in 
dividuals from the arts and art education. It was the first congression- 
ally sanctioned program for arts education in federal legislative 
history. In addition to the establishment of state committees, the or- 
gani/atipn gives grants to state and local education agencies to de- 
velop arts programs as an integral part of the curriculum. Perhaps the 
major contribution of the Alliance has been its efforts lo develop a 
'^partnership between performing artists and artsi educators at state and 
local levels. , ^ 

Another important federally funded agency working in aVts edu- 
f,mon IS CEMREL. one of the regional educational laboratories 
located in St. Louis, which is partialfy supported by the National Insti- 
tute of Education. Department of Education. CEiMREL's important 
contribution is its long-range curriculum development program in the 
arts for the elenientary grades. A similar program foV middle ?ichcx)l ' 
gMdes IS urjder consideration. In order to implement such a broad cur- 
riculum development program. CEMREL has co-sponsored teacher 



training prugr^ims \Wth local education agencies m 1 1 centers thcoiigh- 
uiit thenation C.hMRKl. is thetJiie federally -funded agenc> that gives 
Its primary attention to the development of an arts (urriculumA In 
recent >ears research has begun to assume a larger plate in its progrim, 
but curricuhim development still remains the primary emphasis. \ 

The federal 1\ funded program that mav have had the greatest im- 
patt on ihe arts curruulum in individual schmls is the Artists-in- 
Si hcxjls Program. (See fast back 1 13 Artists a.s Tea(hers) Beginning m 
1970, this program, funded b\ the National Kndowment for the Arti. 
has been available m ever\ stlite and is desigijcd to give prof ess idnatf 
artists an upportunity tu work in elcnicntary and secondat> schools in 
their disciplines. Almust evejv type of artist has participated in this! 
program at one time ui another, Puejs, painters, c raftsmen, imisu ians, 
photographers, dancers, and inany uthcrs have^vorked in elementary 
and secondary schools for varying ix^riods of time. Their role is to 
demonstrate their particular discipline, with the assumption that 
pupils will'derrve a valuable cxixrience from watching an artist at 
work. At pre SI nt inurOthaii 7.500 sc hoolsa year throughout all 50 states 
are using this resource. 

The decade of the Seventies saw support from private, federal, and 
state agencies foi the development of various programs in .i/*sthetic 
education.^liese beguinings, while meager, are nevertheless gcx)d 
omens fc^ aesthetic education for the rest of the century. • 

Aesthetic Education in the Schools 

Iiiordcfr tu understand the t;eneral ujiuliticju (jf aesthetic educatujn 
in the schools, let us consider three areas. The first area is the gfteral 
arts classes that arc offered tour recpiired uf all pupils. Using nuisic as 
an example, this might iiu lude ( lasses in singing, rudunentary iiistru 
nuntal playing. listening t(j music , and an introduction to music com 
position and l^istory The secuiid area is performance, which might 
uiclude exjx'rienccs in visual art and^design, vocal ami instrumental 
music perfurin^inc^, actixii;,,^nfing, and creative writing. The third 
area is the aesthetic atmosphere of the total School environment— the 
classrcx)m, the school builcjmg, an?l the school grounds. * 

General arts dals^- Aestfietu education begins in thv general arti^ 
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ildSM's in ek'nieniar> schiu)! Alrhough. iii the last feu >cars budget 
/^tstriitiofis ha\t i ut tht niunlKT** iA tnusu and art specialists working 
direi tlv w itii ihikirtn, t<ji t ijit ( ffoi ts hi i ut ru uluni development in the 
arts and^support from fijunj^ations. professional assoiiatioiis. and arts 
s|X:crah&ts from higher ediuation havv encouraged uian> innovative 
programs U\ general arts areas. There is a recognition that the arts 
shouid.be^an u(ssential part of the school experience for all students. 

The backH)one of the elenieiitar> school aesthetics education 
progran/has^al\va>s been based on cobperation between the arts spe- 
cialist and the.cli^ssrponi teacher^ The music .md or art specialist 
brings a wealth c)f knowledge and tec hniques that benefit both the stii- 
deiUs afklTlie classroom te.fcher. but\h<; sjh'c ia]^ can never be a substi- 
tute for an aesthetic all\ oriented ehWntarv classroom teachei who 
works with students six hours a day. 

In the elementar> grades in a few sthooi districts there are some 
innovative aesthetic education programs that can serve as mcxlcjls for 
the rest of the natibii The Birmingham. Alabama, Public Schools, 
with the cooperation of the Junior League c^f Birmingham, the federal 
gov^riinunt. and somecorpf)rate funding, has developed a pilot Arts in 
Education prografn at I.akeview Elementary School. This exemplary 
prcjgram has been reported in Arts in Ediuattot\ Partners The l.ake- 
Mtw program attempts to integrate the arts into all areas of the cur- 
rii Ilium through the use of community artists in thf* school and 
through field trips. The Alabama .Sc hex)! of Fine Arts has cooperated by 
offering sfXHfal instrmtujn m instrumental playing, clance^ind c rea 
tive dramatics. ^ ' ' ^ 

The I' Ilea School District in New YtTrk has instituted a piiot.pro- 
jecj called SEARCH (Search for Education through the Arts, Related 
Content, and the Humanities), which is sponspred by' the New York 
State Education Department In workshops teachers developed many 
units, which were published as nTodels fo> use by^other teachers Film 
makers and poets worked both as artists-in-residehceand as learning 
resources to the teachers. 

Another successful arts program reported in Coming to Our Senses 
is the Cultural Arts Program developed by the Goleta Union School 
District in California. This district sponsored a series of inservice work- 
id 
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shops for teachers with the cooperation of local artists, \yhicti culmi- 
nated in the formaiion of a Teachers* Council for the Arts. Student 
workshops in iniisu and drama and the Artists-in-Schools Dance Pro- 
gram have developed as a result of this teacher involvement in curricu- 
lulh de\'elopment in the arts. 

Inr secondary schools general arts classes are less common, since re- ' 
quired courses usual!) end in the middle school. More typical in sec- 
ondary schools art*^ few elective courses plus strong programs in per- 
forming arts. In a few states, such as New York, their is emphasis on- 
having arts courses «s a possible elective area, but in sj:hools th^t have, 
no formal arts courses, a few mini-courses Arc sometimes offered in 
modern music, guitar, and other areas of immediate interest to the stu- 
dents. • , ' . 

One innovative secondary school approach is the separate progranj, 
or sub-school such as that offered by Qiiincy II High School in Quincy, 
Illinois. Here seven separate niini-schools, ranging from the tradi- 
tional academic high scIukjI to an extremely flexible fine arts school, 
are available to students The idcaof a fincarts high school is becoming 
increasingly popular in school districts that arc large enough to sup- 
port such a separate program. 

Po^atclloHigh Schoo*l in Idaho has moved in a different direction, 
by offering^arts-orieiitcd clectives within the framework of the tradi- 
tional subject matter. For example, it offers mini-courses within the 
framework of its En^^lish program (e.g.,* folk rock poetry and television 
investigation). An unusual program in Salt Lake City provides d^nce 
instruction in the various high schools. This is possible through the 
coopcratic)n of the University of I'tahi which h?s a strong teacher train- 
ing program in dance Such course^ as history and theory of dance, 
dance production, and individual practice sessigns arc available in this 
praiseworthy program, which i> reported in Commg to Our Senses. 

Performance. With recent retrenchment because of budget cuts, 
riiany arts positi(J*ls in the elementary schools have beep cut or the 
specialists have been rca^^jgned. Consequently, student performance 
opportunities in the elementary school have^n curtailed., In some 
schools dedicated classroom teachers, who want their studenl^s to have 
the aesthetic exfjeri^nce of performing, have assumed these (esponsi- 



bilities with excellent resOlis. But these are exceptions. Arts specialists 
are import«int, not only for their indiMdual expertise but for the con- 
tinuity thc> can give to a program in which all students will receive 
sonie aesthetic experiences through performing. 

Performance at the middle school level is uneven, with some aspects 
of the arts nonexistent, while othejs are extremely well done. When 
this age level has had good preparation in the elementary schcx^l, their 
musical performances can be quite good. But, in other areas, such as 
dance and theater, there are far fewer opportunities for performance,' 

Performance levels in the arts in the secondary school vary gjreatly. 
Some high schools have art galleries filled with student art and present 
theatrical and music performances at a near-professional level. Other 
secondary school arts programs range from poor to nonexistent. In 
many cases the quality of the performance seems to depend more on the 
talent and dedication of individual teachers than on a strong arts cur- 
riculum. ^ 

Special note should be made of individual schools in the perform- 
ing arts. Many such schcx>ls could be listed, but theij-ligh School of 
Performing Arts in New York city is exemplary. This school, founded 
in 1949, has through the last three decades trained hundreds of young 
artists, while at the same time providing them with a sound general 
education. Recently, several larger school districts have de]^eloped 
plans for separate schools in the performing arts for those students with 
special talent. 

One area of current interest, in arts education is. the statewide 
, summed school of the arts for selected young artists .in different disci- 
plines. New York Stale is one of the pioneers in this development, 
having recently established summer schools for dari^e, chorus, ^orches- 
tra, and other afts areas. Talented students come together^uring the 
summer and work under the direction of a professional artist, who 
instills artistic rigor and in^iresthem to perform at the highest level of 
which they are capable. 

Aesthetic environment in the schools. Schools are institutions but 
they need not jook institutional. If schools are seriou.^ about aesthetic 
education, then they should themselves reflect an aesthetic environ^- 
ment. Current trends throughput the country seem to be moving in this 
O I ^ 



direciion/wheiher In school buildings, landscaping, or in ihecom- 
niunny ai lari^e. • • 

Many schools cffaic ai)^ aesihciic^environmeni by using corridor 
ualls and classroom bullelin boards for exhibiiing boih studeni and 
. j.ommercial an. by piping music ihrough ihe halls, and by posiingan-. 
nouncemenis of culiural cvcnis in ibe communiiy. In boih physical 
<ducaiion and dramaiics classes leachcrs arc emphasizing dance as^n 
aesiheiic experience as well as a physical condiiioning aciiviiy More 
local ariisis c!re being inviied inio schools lo^^share iheir creaiions. 
These are only a few of ihe ways m which schools are surrounding si u- 
dcnis wiih an aesihciic envirohmeni. 

Similarly, many comnuiniiies are becoming mucJpCJbre constious 
of iheir io?al aesihciic environmcnir Many citit?s arc refurbishing iheir 
downiown areas, and individuals are rcno\aiing older homes wiih 
archiicciural merii. The "rc-greening" or uban America in many 
mpiropoliian areas is anoiher example of communiiies siriv ing lo en- 
hatue (he aesiheiii cnvjronmeni, as^is ihe painiing of wall murals on 
urban buildings, which enlivens ^e.once drab surroundings and 
crea'ics a sense of pride in ihe people who live nearby. The profusion of 
irecs. fhjwers. and grassy areas creaies a sense of beauiy in ihe nlinds of 
all members of ihe rommuniiy 

Communicaiing ihe idea ihai l)cauiy exisis noi only in ihe wtkks of 
ariisis bui is also prcseni in our surroundings is an imporiAni goal of 
aesiheiir educaiion in our srhcxjls. ^ 
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Educating Teachers in Aesthetics ^ 

We derr^nd. . . a method of education that is formally and funda- 
mentally aesthetic ... ' " ' 

--Herhert Read 

Xf our schools are to contribute to improving th^^qualit^ of lif^of stu* 
dents, then, much' more attention must begive\i to the preparation of 
teachers in the area-of aesthetic education. In addition, continuing in* 

, service experiences can provide the needed knowledge andskills^for in- 

*tegrfiting anesthetic experiences ipto the curriculum. 

Preservice education for those who are preparing to becoifie teach- 
ers in the art|( areas should preside the knowledge and skills that will 
enable them to integrate their particular discipnne in to other subjects 
in the curriculum. Utilizin^art and music in the history class or in the 

.language arts cla^s are examples of this. At the same time, those who 
plan to teach language arts, science, and other subjects shoul4,receive 
some formal instruction in how the arts can ei^ricK their special subject 
matter. Such training at the preservice level wquld not only enrich jhe 
lives of prospeaive ;eachers biXt would also help Rtem to .bring an 

^ aesthetic orientation to the curriculum once they begin teaching. 
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A Balanced Cupiculum in the Arts 

. . . Americans haue avaxlahde J? tite'm the resources^ both of mind 
and matter,\to build and7upport the finest culture the world has^ 
ever known . 

^Melvin Tjumin • %^ 

he basic premise of tl^is fastback is that if the school jil^oyontribuie 
tio the quality of life, it must help students to acquire a sense of beauty 
and to understand the standards that determine beau ty?Vh is 15 tHepur- 
* ' pose ofaesthetic education. • . r « . 

A balanced curriculum in the'arts should parfrof gerieral edu- 
cation for all. Such a cAriculum assumes that the learner will bcin* 
. volved in threp roles in relation to the art5 in later life— performer, 
appreciator, and critic. A brief review of these three areas of aestftenc 
development in school arts programs is included here as a point of de- 
parturefor recommendations for aesthetic education in our schools. 

Performance in the varfous arts is probabTy the^strongest aspect of 
most school arts programs, especially in musicand art. In some schools 
the theater arts are strong- But there is less attentidft given tadanceand 
, ' aeative writing. In the elemrentary and middle schools mostxhrldren 
, have performance opportunitfes for singing, many Jor performing 
wjth musical instruments, and a smaller number for appearing in 
dramatic productions. . , - ^ * ■ 

By the time^pupijs reach secondary schoolt anH college, nhe 
emphasis upon performance becomes much more rigorous^and 
competitive. Many states have contests in mUsic and theater to deter- 
mine the best performing groups, ensembles, orsoloists^Many college^ 
and universities have earned national reputations for their march ing_ 



bdnds, symphony orchestras, «semi- professional theater productions, 
and art exhibits. 

The performance dime fisioii of the arts is iincjuestionablv the most 
heavily supported aspect of arts education in the U.S. Sortie might 
argiv.* that it is overs tressed, p^irucularly in secondary^and higher edu- 
cation Nevertheless. Americans can be. proud of the performance le\ els 
achieved by man> schools, both large.and small: However, there could 
be a better, J)a I a nee between the expression and impression aspects of 
aesthetic ^chicatioii. " * 

The ^pprcKTiatory aspect o*tjLhc arts receive^ some'attention in the 
curriculum. Elementary and middle schools offer some basic experi- 
ences in music and art appr^ciaiion, as do mcJst colleges and adult edu- 
cation centers. Somc^^condary schools ^ffcr music tmd art apprecia- 
tion and history rcnirscs as clec lives. While ciirollmcnr in such courses 
IS not large*, they do provicle an opportunity for young people to per- 
cei>eand experience artistic works at their own level of sophistication, 
^hool coinnuinity cooperation provides addiuonal appreciauon 
exi)erien(rs through \ isits to art galleries and by attending local drama 
pro^luctions and ntusic^H^nrerts. * 

It IS in the arts^prtticism aspectof aesthetic educatiofi that American 
schools arejiro6ably the weakej^t. It could be^rgued that it is not nec- 
essary to be able to criticize a perforroancc in order to enjoy it. How- 
ever, since criticisrn is the most sophisticated lev el^of aesthetic develop- 
meai< It cannot be ignored m the total aesthetic education program. 
The individual who perceives ai;t but is unable to evaluate it or the 
musical performer >vho plays^vv^ill but. doesn't undersftnd what he is 
t4ryi;ig to express are Ixjth ill-cc^uipprd to profit fully from theacsthetu 
exp^*ricncc. The skills of criticism are basic and hecessary components 
in aesthetic development * * . • 

It is difficult to pinpoint at what developmental stage the skills o^ 
artistic criticism evolve. Elitists in the arts would contend that until a 
person has a broad and profound knowledge of a field, cri deism is not 
possible. Yet, when a kindergartener comments that theQrum beat in a 
particular pjecet)f music is too loud, he is making a critical judgment.. 
Combining prev lous experience with his intellect, this kindergartener 
is making a (qualitative judgment of an artistic work. Criiicism, then, 
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should be an intrinsic aspect of aesthetic education from elementary 
school ihi^ough higher education. 

Hecontmendations for a Balanced Arts Curriculum 

A balanct^ curriculum in aesthetic education must provide^xperi- 
ences for students in their roles as performers, appreciators, and critics. 
Such experiences can occur within, the broad general educational' 
framework 9f the school and within specific arts education areas. The 
following recommendations, while not intended to be exhausnve, sug- 
gest wayi that can eTtfian??lhc quality of lifp through aesthetic educa- 
tion. ^ *i ^ " , < 

1. Schools^ should reflect an environment condutive to, aesthetic 
development. Understanding and learning standards of taste c?an occur 
best^vithin an aesthete setting. The'architeciure of th? School and such 
simple matters as maintaining clean floors and walls creat? an environ- 
ment in which a^l can experience joy as they are involved in the learn- 
ing process. Every classroorn should a place of beauty so that ?very 
individual whether child, adolescent, or adult, can see that beauty is 
imlx)rtant in everyday life. . . 

2. Teacher education programs should give more emphasis to th^ 
mie^ratton ol^rts mto-^merut education. Special arts teachers should 
be trained in more than one arts held in order that they can work with 
classroom ^eaihers m elementary, middle, and secondary schools Reg- 
ular cldssr^Kirh teachers should receive some experiences in the arts in 
their teacncr preparation programs i^order to integrate various arts 
areas into the curriculum with the support of specialists^ addition, 
ill teachers shouixi be sefisftized to the importance of the broader aes- 

/iTu?»k aVpcTts of the learning environment. 

VsTHe scfio&^ should increase their efforts to coordinate formal 
\nd co\tinumg aesthetic education in the community. A committee 
of school personnel, arts representatives, and other inter- 
ested persons could be established to survey the community for human 
and physical resources 4hat could contribute to the aesthetic educa- 
-ttonal program. The school should permit outside groups to use its 
facilities for communitywide arts programs. Local artists should be 
invited to participate in school and community efforts in t^e arts. 

o 2d 
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I Performanc e oppmtwiUtet should be proi uled for those mdi- 
\ iduah a ho are lesuapahle I lie mirposc ofpcrforming is not onl> to, 
fxprcss oiu'sflf but lo piTiMNc .rod approoatc various an forms. Yet 
most {X'tfurinante opporti^utus are turrcntl> f^ivin to those who are 
more talented. There should be incVased oppor tunnies for le^s cap- 
able mdividuals. who would h,etterimderstand andapprecfate the art 
form by jx*rfonninglt. Thus, nnddle schcx)! youngsters who are not 
polished instrumentalists should have sonu opportunity to perform in 
a band.'whiih will help them be*tome bettei perceimsof iheperfonn- 
ances of othph, . ' ~ ^ 

5/ Thefe should be more emphasis ou the impression (peneption) 
aspects of aesthetics m schools. Since a far greater percentage of adults 
enjo> the arts a^ perceivers rather than as performers, mor^ attention in 
aesTthrrTT'education programs should l)e given to developing abilities 
of jx'rtepiion. Sm h emphasis does hot pretlude a iontinned^)n(ern 
for performamj. sinte perception comes ihrou^h performmg. 

6. If students are to become^ crttics of the arts as well as perfopners 
and apprei lators, more emphasis must ^^jv^nr?/ to teaching the criteria 
for ei aluating and anchiyzing the l arious atts. V\us aspect of aesthc^tu 
education is higlil> cognitive in nature and provides the ioimdaUon 
f(^r raising iheciijtural level of our sciciety. 

These basic recommendations for aesthetic education, if followed, 
could result in a balanced schcx>l arts program. Thejjr are well within 
the realm of possibility', mfact. some of them are currently t^kipj; place 
in many areas of the country. The challenge now isin extend them to 
improve the quality of life for all the nation. . 
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